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76 Brief Notes 

Note on Tantrdkhydyika IV, A 286 

A recent textual study of Book IV of the Tantrakhyayika 
brings up again the subject treated by Edgerton in his criticism 
of Hertel's Das Paficatantra: seine Geschichte und seine Verbreitung 
(Leipzig and Berlin, 1914), in AJP 36.259 ff. Hertel maintained 
in his Translation of the Tantrakhyayika (1909) that in numer- 
ous cases the true readings of the original Paficatantra could be 
proved to be found in the Tantrakhyayika alone, or even in the 
sub-recension Tantrakhyayika a alone, — even sometimes when 
all other versions of the Paficatantra agreed on a different reading. 
He based this conclusion on several points, one of them dealing 
with the frame-story of Book IV, which I wish to take up briefly. 
(For Hertel's argument on this point see his Translation of Tantr., 
Einleitung, 88 ff.) 

The story of the Ape and the Crocodile, the frame-story of 
Book IV, is fairly well known, and may easily be obtained from 
the translation just cited. I shall limit myself to the single point 
at hand. The treacherous crocodile, in his attempt to get the 
monkey into his power, offers him — in most versions — the hos- 
pitality of his own home and a visit to his family. To this some 
versions add the sensual joys of the fruit-laden island where the 
home is alleged to be. Tantrakhyayika, however, does not 
depend on these attractions, but is — according to Hertel — far 
better motivated psychologically, in that it makes the crocodile 
offer not a visit to his own home, but the delights of an equally 
charming island inhabited by three young and beautiful she-apes. 
This gives a very specific and definite turn to the 'sinnliche 
Vergniigungen' promised, and is used by Hertel as an argument 
for the greater originality of Tantrakhyayika. The sentence in 
question reads: atra mayd 'bhinavayduvanasampannd rupavatyas 
tisro vdnaryo (mss. ndryo, Hertel em:) drstapurvdh (so both edd., 
but Hertel's translation seems to indicate that he intended to 
read 'drsta°) prativasanti sma. 

On pp. 260 ff. of the article cited above, Edgerton refutes the 
position of Hertel from the internal evidence of Tantrakhyayika 
itself, showing that the following speeches of the monkey are 
inconsistent with Hertel's assumptions. He does not, however, 
point out that the sentence quoted above from Tantr., on which 
Hertel's case rests, is itself an interpolation, or at least an evident 
borrowing from another passage later on in Book IV. 
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Namely: in the story of the Ass without Heart and Ears (IV. 2 
of Tantrakhyayika, but the only emboxed story found originally 
in Book IV, in my opinion), there is a like situation. The jackal 
who seeks to get an ass for his master, the sick lion, makes a like 
play on the lecherous nature of the ass in describing the delights 
of the forest where the lion is waiting for him. In this description 
occurs the following sentence (Tantr. p. 153 11. 7 f.): asydih 
vanarajyarn abhinavayauvanasampanndR catasro 1 rupavatyo rasabhyo 
'dTftapurva apt manye 'nenai 'va nirvedena 'pakrantah. The simi- 
larity between this sentence and that quoted above seems to be 
too striking to be accidental, and I believe that the latter passage 
is the source from which the former is borrowed. Such borrow- 
ings from one part of the text to another are not rare in the 
Pancatantra. That the borrowing was in the direction indicated, 
not in the reverse direction, is proved by the fact that the other 
Pafic. versions are in substantial agreement with Tantr. in the 
story of the Ass without Heart and Ears, while in the other 
passage Tantr. stands alone. 

This does not mean that the offer of ' specifically sexual pleasures' 
(I quote Edgerton I. c. p. 261) was not made in the story of the 
Ape and the Crocodile, but rather that the redactor of Tantr. 
made more clear a veiled allusion of the original version, of which 
indication is given in the later denouement of several versions. 
At any rate, the idea expressed in the words quoted from Tantr. 
A 286 cannot be used as proof that the original contained such an 
idea, since it is borrowed practically word for word from the 
story of the Ass without Heart and Ears. 

Ruth Norton 
Johns Hopkins University 



1 The Jain versions read tisro instead of catasro, and this was probably what 
the original Pancatantra had. Indeed, the fact that Tantr. itself reads lisro 
in the borrowing of the sentence, A 286, may be taken as an indication that 
the Tantr. itself originally had tisro. Possibly the reading catasro is a 
mere manuscript corruption (based on an original *ca tisro"?). 



